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Correspondence 





Speaking of Liberals . . . 


Eprror: Fr. LaFarge’s very fine discussion 
“Speaking of Liberals . . .” in the Dec. 10 
issue of AMERICA was of great value to me, 
because you showed very effectively that 
“liberal” concepts are in harmony with the 
position taken by many Catholics. Thus, our 
brand of liberalism has really nothing to do 
with that of the secular and anticlerical 
liberals of the last century, a point which 
unfortunately some people apparently do 
not realize. 

I also agree with the definition of a 
“liberal” implied in his discussion, as one 
who is deeply concerned with preserving 
our spiritual and political values against the 
encroachment of totalitarian pseudo-ideolo- 
gies, and at the same time is not willing to 
sacrifice individual rights which form the 
basis for our human dignity. 

Eric WALDMAN 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eprror: Thank you for Fr. LaFarge’s re- 
sponsible reminder, as timely and needed 
today as was St. Pius X’s in 1909, of the 
need of honest and painstaking Catholic 
comment on complex issues. That is what 
America stands for. We know AMERIca will 
grow without lowering its standard of in- 
tellectual honesty. 


Washington, D. C. Joun J. Kirwan 


Religious Values in Schools 


Epiror: I was deeply interested in your 
Comment “Rabbis Preach on the Schools” 
(12/17, p. 318), with its reference to the 
excerpt from my sermon published in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Times. I respect 
your splendid magazine so highly that I 
welcome the opportunity to communicate 
with you. 

My attitude on the Statement of the 
Board of Superintendents of the New York 
City schools on Moral and Spiritual Values 
was, believe me, not motivated by “memory 
of the ghettos, gas chambers and pogroms,” 
nor by any opposition to the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values in the schools. 
My attitude stems from a fervent belief that 
the separation of Church and State in 
America has enabled our several religions 
to fourish and our country to grow strong 
and great. 

Our schools do teach moral and spiritual 
values—the love of children for each other, 
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respect for facts, honesty, fair play. Every 
classroom is a miniature democracy—or 
should be—teaching freedom and responsi- 
bility. 

Yet the Statement of the Board of Super- 
intendents grounds these values in and de- 
rives them from faith in God. If faith in 
God is to be inculcated in the schools in 
such manner as to do no violence to the be- 
liefs of Catholic, Protestant and Jew, it will 
be so pallid and anemic a concept as to be 
meaningless. If it is to be meaningful, the 
teacher must define the terms out of his own 
religious tradition, doing violence thereby 
to the different religious traditions of some 
of his pupils. . . . 

Let our homes, our churches and our 
synagogues ground moral values in our own 
traditions and in the ceremonials and rites 
which are the reflections of God’s love and 
the outgrowths of our historical experience. 
But let the children in our classrooms not 
bear dogmatic identification tags. The 
great value of our public school system is 
that the children are here united as one 
fellowship without the intrusion of sectarian 
differences which young minds find it dif_fi- 
cult to accept and hard to understand. 

(Rassr) Epwarp E, Kien 
Stephen Wise Free Synagogue 
New York, N. Y. 


(In our opinion, moral and spiritual values 
not grounded in religion are very inse- 
curely grounded. We do not think it wise 
to inculcate in our public schools an “Amer- 
icanism” divorced from religion. Granted 
the difficulties of teaching religious values 
in the public schools of a pluralistic society, 
we think it better to make the effort rather 
than to abandon our schools—one of our 
strongest social forces—to the secularists. 
Ep. ) 


One Word More 


Eprror: May I add a word to all the good 
words you must have had recently on your 
new format and cover? As an old subscriber 
and devoted reader of America, I have 
been impressed in the past few issues by its 
rejuvenated physical appearance, and more 
by its excellent literary quality and fine 
editorial work. Our o!d friend Fr. Hartnett 
must have had much to do with laying the 
groundwork for this improvement. 

We enjoy and profit from AMerica. More 
power to you. 


Warren, Va. T. N. STENSLAND 


Ignatian Note 


Eprtor: The articles “Supranational Ideal,” 
by Bishop James H. Griffiths, and “Xavier 
and Ignatius Loyola” by Fr. William J. 
Young, S.J., in your issue of Dec. 3 contain 
enlightening inaugural messages for the 
Ignatian Year. It is good to know that the 
complete text of Bishop Griffiths’ address 
will appear in the February Catholic Mind. 

(Rev.) EpMunp J. Stumpr, S.J. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Logic for Youngsters 


Epiror: It was good to read Msgr. Bu- 
chanan’s “Logic in Grade School.” 

In the schools of England and Ireland, 
logic really never passed out of the picture 
of education. The ABC of Logic (revised 
as Logic for All), by Rev. R. Bodkin, C. M. 
(The Mercier Press Ltd. 19 Maylor Street, 
Cork, Ireland, 3s 6d.), is used presently in 
many lower-grade schools over there. 

FRANK P. FrrzstmMons 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted: One Magic Wand 


Eprror: In reference to “Angry Farmers” 
(Am. 12/3, p. 262), it seems to me that 
there is this essential difference between 
the conditions relating to industry and 
those relating to the farmers. The industries 
are selling their products to consumers. The 
farmers are selling their products to the 
Government—and the Government has an 
outlet for only a small fraction of farm 
products. 

Is there anywhere a magician who can 
wave a wand and find a solution for the 
surplus problem? I know of no politician in 
either of the major parties who possesses 
such a wand. 


Cut Bank, Mont. DAN WHETSTONE 


Christ’s Poor, not “Cases” 


Eprror: I read with great interest your ac- 
count of Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle’s 
address at the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities (11/19, p. 200). 

My father, Vincent Mallon, a Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul man for more than forty years, 
was an ardent defender of the vital impor- 
tance of the personal element in “Catholic 
charity.” He died suddenly last summer. 
Listening to the stories, told by the count- 
less people he had helped (not because 
they were “cases” but because he really 
loved the poor) ... made his children 
realize all the more what he had contributed 
to the true spirit of the Saint Vincent de 
Paul Society. 

(Mrs.) Patricia MALLON JOYCE 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





NEW YEAR 


But Christmas IS Unique 


Rarely has our far-ranging eye lit on 
a stranger example of talking around a 
subject than the piece on “The Lan- 
guage of Christmas,” by Mary Ellen 
Chase, in the Dec. 25 New York Times 
Book Review. 

The point Miss Chase is trying to 
make, apparently, is that “the language 
of Christmas” is “the language of the 
sensitive mind and the awakened 
heart.” This is a legitimate, if rather 
vague, observation. But when Miss 
Chase illustrates by quoting Socrates, 
Plato, Marcus Aurelius, John Bunyan, 
E. B. White, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Irwin Edman, Robert Sherwood and 
Judge Learned Hand, with not a single 
reference to the Son of God or His 
Mother—one wonders. 

Does not this approach simply miss 
the essential fact that the language of 
Christmas is unique because it is the 
language of God’s unique revelation 
through His Son? 

Miss Chase admits that the “new rev- 
elation” of the language of Christmas, 
“given by the angels,” added “im- 
measurably to the richness” of the 
message. But it was Christ Himself who 
was the new revelation, and the lan- 
guage He spoke by His presence among 
us had never been heard before in all 
the world. 

Miss Chase is the author of the re- 
cently published Life and Language in 
the Old Testament, which has been 
criticized for treating the Scriptures 
merely as literature. Christmas, too, is 
apparently to be thought of only as an 
“immeasurably rich” poetic event. It is 
superb poetry, but God’s, not man’s. 


Hope for the New Year 
There’s always a sound of hope in 
the words “New Year's Day.” The basic 


reason for that, of course, is that it is 
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IN AMERICA 


our Lord’s Name Day, the day on which 
He officially received the Holy Name 
that means Saviour and is, therefore, 
the reason for our hope. 

It’s a hopeful-sounding phrase, too, 
because it carries all the connotations 
of a brave beginning, a new start, a 
brighter future. And so may it be with 
all our readers. May our divine Lord, 
shedding for us on this day for the first 
time His redemptive blood, be truly the 
foundation of our hope, and may the 
first day of the year usher in twelve 
months of health, happiness and holi- 
ness. 

But we ought not to forget, as we 
make properly merry on New Year's 
Day, that there are millions around the 
world for whom the day will not mean 
hope and the anticipation of a brighter 
future. They are the millions still being 
persecuted behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. 

In calling on all Catholics to make 
Jan. 1 a day of prayer for these victims 
of oppression, the hierarchy of the 
United States reminds us that “it is a 
cherished truth, ...rooted in Catholic 
teaching and tradition,” that “all mem- 
bers of the Church suffer with any who 
suffer.” But each of us must bring this 
truth home by a personal effort at re- 
alization. The best way to realize it, 
apart from actual co-suffering, is to 
pray for those who suffer. 

In all the hope and joy of the New 
Year, we must recall, as the bishops 
suggest, “that it is by the wounds (of 
the persecuted) that the modern world 
may be healed.” Such benefactors de- 
serve our remembrance and our thanks. 


Tribute to Father Hartnett 


Forty editors and members of the 
Catholic Press Association, represent- 
ing 21 newspapers and magazines in 
the metropolitan area, came together at 
the Overseas Press Club in New York 


on Dec. 15 to honor a former colleague 

The occasion was a testimonial dinne 
for Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S. J., form. 
er Editor-in-Chief of America (1948. 
1955). This tribute to Fr, Hartnett was 
planned by a committee headed }, 
Richard Reid, editor of New York; 
Catholic News. Among several speakers 
at the dinner were Charles J. McNeill 
national president of the Catholic Pregs 
Association, and Rev. John B. Sheerin, 
C. S. P., editor of the Catholic World 
On behalf of the editors present, Fy, 
Sheerin presented Fr. Hartnett with q 
gift as a token of their appreciation of 
his years of devoted work in the aposto. 
late of the Catholic press. 

Fr. Hartnett’s own address stressed 
the necessity of ever closer coopera. 
tion between Catholic editors and those 
devoted to the work of Catholic higher 
education. Both journalist and scholar, 
he said, would benefit from such a 
dialog. 

The editors of this Review deep 
appreciate the thoughtful tribute which 
has been paid to their former Editor- 
in-Chief. His own future career of 
teaching and writing at the University 
of Detroit will undoubtedly do much 
to further the collaboration he advo- 
cates between the classroom and the 
press. Ad multos annos! 


Maturity and Movies 


When a film is listed A-II (unob- 
jectionable for adults), what ought 
parents think about letting their chil- 
dren see itP When do children become 
adults? The Diocesan Councils of Cath- 
olic Men and Women of Toledo, Ohio, 
with the approval of Bishop George 
J. Rehring, have issued a noteworthy 
statement on this topic. 

As a “rule-of-thumb that may admit 
some exceptions,” high-school students 
ought not to be allowed by parents 
to see A-II films. This because “ma- 
turity does not come all of a sudden 
like a date on a calendar. It involves 
the gradual unfolding of physical, men- 
tal and emotional life.” 

Nor is maturity a mere matter of 
age. Some youngsters are quite mature; 
some older people never quite grow 
up. Maturity varies “according to ses, 
racial background, social conditions, 
home environment and a score of other 


(Continued on p. 368) 
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One of the most interesting questions being discussed 
in England at present, and with some heat, is whether 
the Ministry of Health is right in its determination to 
prohibit by law the further manufacture of heroin. 

Those opposed to the ban argue that in America the 
prohibition has already been in force for some time 
but, as in the case of liquor at an earlier period, it 
has not resulted in any noticeable decrease in addic- 
tion. The number of addicts in the United States is 
said by the opposition, who are nearly all doctors, to 
be 100,000, whereas in England there are only 52. 

These medical men, some of them very eminent in 
their profession, adduce the case of people in the 
terminal stages of certain forms of cancer involving 
terrible suffering. They maintain that there is no sub- 
stitute for heroin for relief of pain in such cases. Here 
the question of addiction is irrelevant, since the patients 
are dying. 

It is impossible not to be on the doctor's side if two 
of their arguments, one openly maintained and one 
implied, are valid. The first is that there is no adequate 
substitute for heroin in alleviating extreme pain. This 
has been contested by distinguished medical opinion 
in America and by the highly competent panel of con- 








The announcement by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson on Dec. 14 of the release of wheat, corn, 
dried beans and rice for distribution to needy persons 
overseas through American church and private welfare 
agencies is particularly fitting and praiseworthy at this 
feast of the Prince of Peace. 

American overseas relief agencies have already dis- 
tributed hundreds of millions of pounds of milk, cheese, 
butter and vegetable fats to the starving and under- 
nourished in many countries in Europe, the Near and 
Far East and South America. Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC, the American bishops’ foreign-relief agency, 
alone, in its last year’s program shipped more than 391 
million pounds of surplus foods. Included in this were 
2.8 million Poinsettia food packages sent to 28 countries 
at Christmas time of 1954. The newly released com- 
modities will greatly augment these programs. 

Increased distribution will also benefit the American 
taxpayers, who are now footing a tremendous bill for 
storing the mounting surpluses. Already the programs 
of distribution of dairy surpluses have cut these back 
to a minimal level. 

There is a tremendous impact in this distribution of 
foods by American overseas relief agencies through 
their counterparts abroad. They come as gifts of the 
people of the United States to needy people throughout 
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British Ban on Heroin 


Our Abundance: Their Need 





sultants to the Ministry of Health over here. The other, 
implied, argument is that, after the ban, no doctor will 
be able to obtain even the small amount of the drug 
needed to bring relief to people in almost unbearable 
pain. 

The Government’s advisers give the impression of 
being extremely conscientious men, keenly alive to the 
force of the arguments adduced by their opponents in 
this matter. But they have to take into account wider 
considerations. It would have been entirely unworthy 
of them had they refused to listen to the appeal made 
in May, 1955 by the United Nations, which is trying so 
nobly to rid mankind of the evils of drug-addiction. 
This appeal is the real reason for the British Govern- 
ment’s action. It is plainly a very weighty reason in- 
deed. How weighty was revealed very quietly the other 
day in Parliament: no less than 70 per cent of the 
world’s supply of heroin is manufactured in England. 

There can be little doubt that the Government will 
maintain its attitude and fall into line with the United 
States and other countries. JAMEs BRODRICK 


Rev. James Brodrick, S.J., is America’s London cor- 
responding editor. 





the world, as contrasted with government-to-govern- 
ment aid. Countless reports from agency representatives 
in distant parts of the world bear testimony to this. 

Our donations abroad supplement but do not displace 
commodities available in the recipient countries. For 
instance, the use of American dried milk in school feed- 
ing programs in Spain very quickly stimulated the sale 
of Spanish milk, because the striking physical improve- 
ment of the needy children receiving the milk was not 
lost on parents of non-needy children. 

In this task of distributing mounting food surpluses, 
the American overseas relief agencies need assistance 
from our Government in the form of funds for payment 
of ocean freight. A considerable proportion of surplus 
commodity shipments are now financed through the 
resources of the relief agencies. But as their overseas 
programs continue to grow, more and more of the 
agencies’ resources must be used to meet the costs of 
administration and distribution. They will need Gov- 
ernment help to keep up their benefactions. 

Ultimately, this demonstration of our love and con- 
cern for our fellowman will result in a hundredfold 
return to us. Epwarp E. SwANsTROM 


Msgr. Swanstrom is executive director of Catholic 
Relief Services-NCWC. 
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factors.” Who will make the decision 
that maturity has at last been reached? 
“You, the parent, can best tell when 
your son or daughter is no longer an 
adolescent but a grown-up.” And that, 
of course, poses the further problem 
of whether the parent is really grown- 
up. The statement suggests that ma- 
turity in our culture “will hardly come 
before the completion of high school.” 

In a communication to the priests of 
the diocese, Bishop Rehring remarks: 
“We [bishops and priests] don’t want 
to interfere with anyone’s legitimate 
pleasure, but we are bound in con- 
science to sound a warning where that 
is necessary.” This warning that A-II 
films are for the mature is timely and 
temperate. 


WORLD SCENE 


Universality in the UN 


The “package deal” of Dec. 14 by 
which 16 states became members of the 
United Nations gives rise to mixed re- 
actions. On the one hand, we can re- 
joice that five West European countries 
can resume their historic contribution 
to the life of the world community. 
Austria, Ireland, Italy, Portugal and 
Spain have at last taken the places so 
long unjustly denied them, 

On the other hand, the admission of 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania is in 
strange contradiction to the 1950 res- 
olution of the General Assembly charg- 
ing these Red Governments with hav- 
ing violated the human-rights clauses 
of their respective peace treaties. These 
charges still stand, but they were no 
obstacle to admission. 

The addition of these Communist 
puppets, along with Albania, also 
contradicts the UN Charter’s ideals of 
self-determination of nations. Thus the 
Dec. 14 action, with its slogan of “uni- 
versality,” may prepare the way for the 
later seating of Red China. It is now 
argued that membership in the United 
Nations is not a certificate of good con- 
duct and that it is better for all nations, 
whatever their regimes or their rec- 
ords, to be represented in the world 
organization. 

This line of argument may have its 
merits, but it was not much heard of 
formerly when there was question of 
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Spain. Its sudden favor with those who 
once opposed Spain, but who would 
now welcome Peiping, makes it more 
than suspect. 


Gaitskell for Attlee 


For fairly obvious reasons the choice 
of 49-year-old Hugh Gaitskell to suc- 
ceed Clement Atlee as head of the 
British Labor party was well received in 
the U. S. press. Like Winston Church- 
ill, Mr. Gaitskell likes Americans. 
Should Labor come to power during 
his tenure, this country can count on 
Britain’s continued support of Nato and 
other measures to curb Communist ag- 
gression. 

Furthermore, though Mr. Gaitskell, 
who is a highly respected economist, 
believes in more government planning 
than is acceptable over here, he is not, 
like his chief rival for the party leader- 
ship, Aneurin Bevan, a doctrinaire So- 
cialist. That is why his candidacy had 
the support of the big trade unions, 
which wield a preponderant influence 
in the Labor party. 

In selecting such a relatively young 
man to guide its destinies, the Labor 
party seemed to be recognizing the 
need for new ideas and fresh ap- 
proaches. In a country which in the 
course of 15 years of full employment 
has achieved a remarkable redistribu- 
tion of its national income, the old pro- 
letarian slogans have lost much of their 
meaning and appeal. To regain power, 
Labor must develop a program that 
will appeal to white-collar groups as 
well as to trade unionists. For this task, 
Mr. Gaitskell, with his Oxford back- 
ground and deep sympathy for the 
masses of workers, seems indeed well 


equipped. 


Istanbul Anti-Greek Riots 


Treated far too casually in the Amer- 
ican press was the destruction suffered 
by the Christian churches in Istanbul 
on the night of Sept. 6. A mob esti- 
mated at 20,000 roamed the streets of 
the former Turkish capital on the Bos- 
porus, destroying anything connected 
with Greece. This included the Chris- 
tian churches, Orthodox or not. It is 


reported that of the 90 Christian 
churches, 32 were set on fire and 39 
partially destroyed. Scenes of wanton 
sacrilege and inhuman treatment of 
priests were also reported by eyewit- 
nesses. Similar episodes took place in 
Izmir, the ancient Smyrna. 

Explanations or apologies are as slow 
to come through as news. We have yet 
to get a satisfactory account from the 
Turkish Government. That the riots had 
a predominantly political motivation 
there is no doubt. The violence erupted 
at the high point of Greek-Turkish 
tension over the Cyprus issue. It is ex. 
tremely regrettable, however, that politi- 
cal resentment or protest should be ex- 
pressed by sacrilege. The Holy Father 
has expressed his own personal griet 
to Archbishop Spyridon of Athens, even 
at the risk of seeming to take Greece’s 
side over Cyprus. Here in the United 
States we rightfully complain of anti- 
religious violence behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. We protest, too, when churches 
are profaned on the territory of our own 
ally in Nato. 


Nehru’s Neutrality 


Is India in the process of redefin- 
ing the word “neutral?” During the re- 
cent Bulganin-Khrushchev tour of that 
country Prime Minister Nehru took 
great pains to reassure the West on 
India’s cold-war neutrality. His country, 
stated Mr. Nehru, has no intention of 
casting in her lot with any bloc. Never- 
theless, it will take some fancy mental 
gymnastics to square the Prime Minis- 
ter’s protest with the Soviet-Indian com- 
muniqué of Dec. 13 which marked the 
close of the Bulganin-Khrushchev good- 
will mission. 

It is the function of a joint communi- 
qué to underline the areas of agree- 
ment reached by governments. The 
communiqué in question covers prac- 
tically every issue on which the Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds find 
themselves at odds. On each, Prime 
Minister Nehru and the Soviet leaders 
are of one mind. They agree that Red 
China should be admitted to the UN; 
that the Peiping regime has “legitimate 
rights” to Formosa; that the free-world 
system of defense alliances is a menace 
to world peace; that disarmament (pre- 
sumably according to the mind of the 
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Soviets) is the only alternative to world 
war; that the Western powers (by 
implication ) are responsible for the 
failure of Geneva. 

All this is most confusing. No one 
denies Mr. Nehru his right to an opin- 
ion. But neutrality does not stop only 
at outright alliance with either one of 
the world’s power blocs. It should stop 
also at official association with the 
policies of either, Or can it be that 
“neutrality” has some hidden meaning 
that reveals itself only to the Indian 
mind? 


Foreign Correspondents 


Our masthead now carries a grow- 
ing list of corresponding editors. We 
are happy again to have the well-known 
historian, Rev. James Brodrick, S.J., in 
our editorial family. The biographer 
of Ignatius Loyola, Xavier, Bellarmine 
and Canisius will keep us informed on 
life in Great Britain. He resides at the 
Jesuit church on Farm Street in Lon- 
don. 

Back on our pages, too, is Rev. Philip 
S. Land, S.J., now professor of econom- 


ics at the Gregorian University in Rome. 
Fr. Land’s classes contain seminarians 
from all over the globe. He will re- 
port from time to time on affairs in the 
Eternal City. 





ErraTA: We regret the incorrect spell- 
ing of Prof. Edward T. Gargan’s name 
(12/17, p. 320). Then, too, a pair of 
zeros dropped out of a figure in the 
review of The Catholic Approach to 
Protestantism (12/24, p. 358). The “2,- 
000,000 Christians” should have read 
“200,000,000 Christians.” 








Life magazine’s lavish “Christianity” issue this week 
put a Christmas card into several million American 
mailboxes. It had a richly spiritual tone that few com- 
mercial cards could match. Religion Editor Sam G. 
Welles and his co-workers slaved for months in the 
preparation of the gold-covered, 168-page double issue. 
All hands and heads concerned deserve praise for this 
assist in putting Christ back in America’s Christmas. 

A shrewd restaurateur has to put something on the 
menu to please every taste. In the “Christianity” issue 
even Jehovah’s Witnesses and their high-church counter- 
part, the Unitarians, find a welcome place. Life, how- 
ever, has produced something that cannot but please 
the orthodox Christian palate. In fact, the more ortho- 
dox the taste, the greater the pleasure. 

The 14-page section of colored reproductions of 
Christian masterpieces will thrill art lovers. Two articles 
by Life's chief editorial writer, John Knox Jessup, and 
the eminent theologian Rev. John Courtney Murray, 
§.J., on “Challenges to American Faith” are arresting in 
their solidity. 

It is not every week that the world can tell just 
whose side Life is on in the ever widening conflict with 
secularism. It is pleasant, then, to give credit to the 
mammoth “slick” for an uncompromising declaration 
in its Christmas issue. 


“A RELIGIOUS NATION” 


In straight, clear prose the editorial repudiates the 
secularist effort to turn the “wall of separation” be- 
tween Church and State into “an altar.” Life states that 
the historical record clearly shows how the men who 
framed our Constitution had no thought of legislating 
against religion but only against favoritism to any par- 
ticular church. 

The editorial asks: what is the logic connecting re- 
ligion with the American historical experiment? The 
answer merits pondering: “It is the resolution of this 
paradox: that anyone can be a good American, but the 
ultimate guarantee of his freedom is in America’s being 
areligious nation.” 
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Life Gives Americans a Christmas Card 





The global impact of the “shy, scholarly Pius XII” 
upon his generation is sympathetically presented in a 
special article. The Pontiff's recently reported vision 
is woven into the article with exemplary taste. A photo- 
graphic essay on the busy Abbey of St. Benedict in 
Atchison, Kan., is splendidly done. 

Before all the adjectives are gone, what about the 
negative sideP Or did the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart secretly get hold of the Life presses for this issue? 
No, that wasn’t the case. Here and there throughout 
the book Catholic brows will furrow at certain obvious 
gestures to strongly Protestant versions of historical 
Christianity. 

The Apostles’ Creed is printed in beautifully colored 
script across a full page. But an explanatory phrase 
saying this creed was attributed by legend to the apos- 
tles obscures the fact that though the creed is no longer 
attributed to the apostles themselves, its subject matter 
is precisely what they taught. Hence the name. 


POTPOURRI 


Paul Hutchinson wrote the lead article, an historical 
survey of “The Onward March of Christian Faith” 
through the centuries to the promised land of the 
United States, En route he warms over a dozen or so 
of the more wearying distortions of Church history. 
To his credit he frankly states that he is writing as a 
Protestant. His article could also have been called 
“Under The Big Top,” for in the best Barnum-and- 
Bailey manner he has all of Noah’s religious specimens 
in his big parade. 

Despite a bewilderingly casual brushoff of the 
papacy, a real whopper about Peter’s ignorance of 
Christ’s nature and relation to God and humanity, the 
statement that Aristotelian philosophy is mainly of 
antiquarian interest, and a mysterious misspelling of 
the Greek words “homoousion” and “homoiousion” 
about which raged the Arian heresy, the Hutchinson 
article is not without merit. 

On the whole, to Life, for a job well done—our ap- 
preciation. Nem G. McCiuskey 
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Washington Front 





In the next few weeks the good people of the sovereign 
State of Virginia will go to the polls at least three times. 
On January 9, they will vote on a referendum for or 
against holding a new constitutional convention. If the 
vote is favorable, as seems probable, they will then 
elect delegates to the convention. If the convention 
adopts a new amendment to the State Constitution, 
there will be a new referendum for or against the pro- 
posals. Then the General Assembly in the State capital 
will vote on enabling legislation, which will not be 
submitted to the people. 

What is all this about? Fifteen months ago, after the 
Supreme Court decided unanimously that racial seg- 
regation in tax-supported schools is illegal, Gov. Thomas 
B. Stanley of Virginia appointed a legislative commis- 
sion of 32, headed by State Sen. Garland Gray, to come 
up with a plan to circumvent the Supreme Court 
decree. After 14 months, the commission proposed the 
so-called “Gray Plan,” now voted on. 

This plan is so complicated, and raises so many un- 
answered questions that most Virginians seem very 
confused, except that whites are determined that their 


Underscorings 


children will not sit in schools with Negroes. It reduce 
itself, however to three propositions: 1) The cities and 
localities which desire integration may have it. 2) 
Where opinion is divided, a system of pupil assignment 
would be set up, which would probably retain segre. 
gation. 3) Where parents (white) are against integra. 
tion, they will be paid tuition money, to go to as yet 
nonexistent “private” schools. Fire houses, church halk 
and other meeting places must be pressed into service, 
and no proposal has yet been made how to staff these 
“schools.” It is obviously too late to build new “private” 
schools, with public tax money, of course. 

The immediate target is to amend Art. 141 of the 
State Constitution, which forbids tax money to be used 
for private schools. This would allow private alloy. 
ances to be made for tuition. But there is also Art. 129 
which requires the General Assembly to “establish and 
maintain an efficient system of public free schools 
throughout the State.” But there are 24 counties where 
the Negro population is more than 50 per cent, 31 with 
as low as 5 per cent. The 24 counties will have new 
“private schools” for whites. The situation is grotesque, 
to say the least. 

It is admitted even by proponents of the plan that 
the state of Catholics who send their children to paro- 
chial schools will be worse. Where they now pay double 
taxation for schools, they will have triple taxation for 
the new grants to “private” schools. | WitFRm Parsons 


Bp SETON HALL’ UNIVERSITY, 
South Orange, N. J., opened a year 
long centennial observance Dec. 8 with 





a dinner at which Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor 





p THE 1955 THANKSGIVING Cloth- 
ing Campaign sponsored by the Ameri- 
can hierarchy resulted in the collection 
of nearly 11 million pounds of clothing 
by the Catholic parishes of the country. 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC stated 
that this was the largest amount ever 
collected in the annual drive. Almost 4 
million pounds of clothing, shoes, bed- 
ding, etc., are already on their way to 
Korea, Hong Kong and Vietnam. 


p THE CATHOLIC HOSPITAL As- 
sociation is sponsoring a regional In- 
stitute on Medico-Moral Problems, to 
be conducted by Rev. John J. Lynch, 
S. J., professor of moral theology at 
Weston College, Mass. The institute 
will meet Jan. 12-14 at St. Vincent's 
Hospital, New York City. Some 250 rep- 
resentatives of Catholic hospitals in 
five States are expected to attend. For 
details write CHA, 1438 South Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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pm VILLANOVA University School of 
Law anounced Dec. 17 the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Church and 
State. Its function will be to provide a 
forum for the exchange of “honest 
views” on Church-State relations and 
to attempt to propose “reasonable solu- 
tions” to problems arising therefrom. 
Dean Harold Gill Reuschlin of the Law 
School emphasized that the institute 
would not be devoted to propaganda 
nor “lend itself as a pressure group to 
any persons or causes.” 


p THE ST. MEINRAD Seminary unit 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade has a Remailing Committee which 
promotes the sending of good Catholic 
literature to “literature-needy” Catholic 
families and individuals, enquiring non- 
Catholics, charitable institutions, hospi- 
tals, prisons and the foreign missions. 
Address the committee at St. Meinrad 
Major Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


of Letters. The degree was presented 
by Archbishop Thomas A. Boland of 
Newark. A featured speaker was Robert 
D. Murphy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for United Nations Affairs. 


p THE FRIENDS of the Library of 
the University of Detroit are sponsor- 
ing a Shakespeare Series of lectures dur- 
ing the second half of the academic 
year. On Jan. 13, Prof. G, B. Harrison 
of the University of Michigan will open 
the series with a lecture on “Shake- 
speare and English History.” Lectures 
will be held in the new Union Building 
at 8:15 P.M. Admission free. 


p> PROBABLY THE SMALLEST Cath- 
olic high school on American soil is 
the new Monroe Catholic H. S., just 
opened with ten students in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Rev. Bernard McMeel, S.j., is 
principal. C.K. 
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Editorials 





Foreign Aid Puzzle 


The United States is not going to scatter guns, tanks 
and planes over the world landscape in fiscal 1957 at 
double the rate of previous years. Worried congres- 
sional leaders can sit back and relax after the December 
17 bombshell which had President Eisenhower plan- 
ning to ask Congress for a 100-per-cent increase in 
foreign-aid spending, most of which was to go for 
military assistance. Report now has it that, while the 
President will seek an appropriation of close to $5 
billion, actual expenditures will not go over the current 
level of yearly foreign spending. 


THE RIDDLE 


If the average reader finds himself confused, he is 
in excellent company. So has many a Congressman 
been confused during recent weeks. On December 18, 
at a White House briefing, congressional leaders were 
given to understand that foreign-aid expenditures in 
fiscal 1957 would remain the same as for the current 
fiscal year, which ends on June 30. Yet four days later 
an unidentified White House spokesman announced 
that the President would seek to double the $2.7-billion 
appropriation Congress voted last year. 

It was all a matter of terminology, it now appears. 
The White House aide had failed to emphasize the 
vitally important distinction between appropriation, ex- 
penditure and carry-over. 

When Congress “appropriates” money, i.e., gives the 
Government permission to spend a certain amount for 
a specific purpose, it does not necessarily mean that 
the money will be used during the current fiscal year. 
Money not expended is “carried over” into the next 
fiscal year. For example, the foreign-aid expenditure 


for fiscal 1956 is now estimated at $4.2 billion, though 
Congress last year appropriated but $2.7 billion. The 
difference is being made up from the unexpended ap- 
propriations of past years. 

At the beginning of fiscal 1956 the “carry-over” fund 
from previous appropriations totaled $6.9 billion. At 
the end of the current fiscal year the “carry-over” fund 
will have dwindled to $2.7 billion. The Administration 
estimates that it will need a “carry-over” of about $7.5 
billion to keep the pipeline of military supplies flowing 
to our Allies during a long-range foreign-aid program. 
Hence the hoped-for step-up in appropriations to the 
tune of $5 billion. This does not mean, however, that 
the Administration is about to embark on a much more 
ambitious economic and military assistance program 
next year. 


REASSURANCE 


While one might argue that the active resumption 
of the cold war demands a more ambitious program, 
there is much that is reassuring in the Administration’s 
effort to dissolve the confusion generated on December 
17. No significant jump in foreign spending is antici- 
pated. Yet neither does the Administration plan the 
cutbacks many Congressmen have hoped for. Moreover, 
in his December 20 press conference Secretary Dulles 
made it clear that foreign aid has become a fixed part 
of national policy. “Both the economic aid and the mili- 
tary aid,” he stated, “will need to go on for a consider- 
able period of time.” Soviet intrusion in Asia has had a 
sobering effect on our policy planners. We trust it will 
have a similar effect on congressional opponents of 
foreign aid. 


French to the Polls 


Whatever else happens on January 2, when the French 
elect a new Assembly, it is highly unlikely that future 
Cabinets will be any more stable than they have been 
in the past. The basic weakness in the old Assembly— 
the absence of any party or grouping of parties able 
to speak for a majority of the French people—will al- 
most certainly persist in the new Assembly. As has been 
pointed out time and again by American observers of 
the French scene, the National Assembly lacks strength 
and cohesion, not because of the fickleness or perversity 
of the politicians, but because the politicians reflect all 
too faithfully the many and deep divisions among the 
French people themselves. If one ignores splinter 
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groups, this was the variegated makeup of the As- 
sembly that Premier Edgar Faure dissolved early this 
month: 


Party Seats 
NINN 95. 6 fo stra he week a Oe 103 
nats kc sna a ance late 104 
Poouter Republicans ...... 20.2... 6005. 85 
ee ae ee 94 
Independent Conservatives ............ 121 
akin a ee haniweieh eran se eKaien 118 


Obviously, no single party came close to having a ma- 
jority of the 625 seats in the Assembly. Neither, in fact, 
did the two largest parties taken together. 
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The fragmentation of French political life becomes 
still more striking if one examines the popular vote 
in the last two general elections. In the following table 
small groups have been omitted: 


Per cent of vote 


Party 1946 =1951 
TE eee 28.6 26.5 
SE ee 17.9 14.5 
Popular Republicans ....... 26.4 12.3 
Radical Socialists .......... 12.4 11.5 
Independent Conservatives . . 12.8 13.1 
Ei i ida wig cscs sa 21.7 


What chance is there that the alliances which have 
been forged for the present election will blur these 
party allegiances and give one of the coalitions a clear- 
cut majority? 

The answer is, not much. The Communists, who are 
treated as lepers by the other parties, seem likely to 
poll between 25 and 30 per cent of the vote. The so- 
called left-center grouping of Pierre Mendés-France, 
composed of a majority of the Radical Socialists, some 
Gaullists and the Socialists, cannot hope for more 
than 35 per cent of the vote. Neither can the right- 
center coalition of Independent Conservatives, Popular 
Republicans (who are the Christian Democrats of 


Catholic Rebuke to 


The Commission on Human Rights of the Catholic 
Committee of the South went on record December 18 
as favoring the “present movement to integrate all 
Catholic organizations, schools and parishes” in the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans. The declaration of the 
CCS—an organization of Negroes and whites operating 
in eleven Southern States with the approval of Southern 
bishops—was a direct and opportune answer to the 
question: are Catholics going to let themselves be 
swept away by the wave of organized vicious racist 
propaganda that is being spread far and wide in the 
South by unscrupulous white-supremacists? 

The danger of such contagion appeared when one of 
these organizations started to enrol members and hold 
public meetings in certain Catholic parishes of the 
New Orleans Archdiocese. These parishes had already 
incurred unpleasant notoriety by their hostile attitude 
toward a Negro priest sent by Archbishop Joseph F. 
Rummel to minister to them. Similar groups merited the 
stinging rebuke of the Rev. A. J. Vincent, chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lafayette, who stigmatized the so- 
called “Southern Gentlemen” as “traitors” to the South 
itself. 

Unfortunately, the history of Christianity shows that 
it takes little to harden hearts. The “sign of contradic- 
tion” that faced the new-born Redeemer and spattered 
innocent blood in His very birthplace can readily be 
called to life by skilled orators appealing to ancient 
pagan passions. The spark of hatred aroused in the 
quiet, peaceful Catholic communities of the lovely 
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France) and the Radical Socialists who follow Edga 
Faure. 

The probability is, therefore, that in the new As 
sembly the leaders of the different parties will be able 
to form Cabinets only by the old process of making 
deals with the opposition. Since these deals involve 
a kind of armistice, as well as many compromises, they 
are essentially unstable. They are repudiated as soon 
as one or the other party sees in the course of events 
some political advantage in unseating the Government, 

Americans should not be misled by the alliances that 
have been formed for electoral purposes. These dis. 
guise deep-seated differences. The left-center grouping, 
for instance, is a logical monstrosity. It includes free. 
enterprisers (Radical Socialists ) and advocates of state 
planning (Socialists). It embraces stanch nationalists 
like the Gaullists and advocates of European unity like 
Guy Mollet, head of the Socialists. It harbors Catholics 
and anticlericals. Nor is the rival right-center coalition 
held together by stronger ideological glue. 

In short, the outlook for stable Cabinets in Paris is 
not propitious. So long as the French people remain 
sundered by rancorous divisions—some of them, like 
the anticlericalism of the Socialists and Radical Social- 
ists, going back to the Revolution of 1789—it is useless 
to hope for greater unity in the National Assembly. 


White Supremacy 


‘Evangeline country had already been kindled in other 


peaceful Catholic neighborhoods of our nation. 
ARCHBISHOP RUMMEL’S APPEAL 


Fear of such a development infecting his own flock 
moved the venerable Archbishop of New Orleans to 
write an instruction and appeal of singular poignancy 
to the members of the parishes immediately concerned. 
He asked them to “consider prayerfully the teaching 
of our Holy Catholic Church about the dignity of every 
true priest of God and the respect and confidence which 
we owe to his person and services” and to express 
individually their full compliance with the Church's 
requirements. The true Catholic position, says the Arch- 
bishop, had been demonstrated 


... at a great religious function in Washington 
only two weeks ago, when our illustrious Apostolic 
Delegate, who is Italian by birth, celebrated the 
Solemn Mass marking the golden jubilee of his 
ordination to the holy priesthood. 
Of the six Cardinals present, one was a native of India 
and one was of Chinese birth. 
The clear pronouncements of the CCS Commission 
indicate the quiet, hopeful determination of a dis- 
tinguished body of Southern Catholics to live up to the 
full teachings of their faith, regardless of criticisms, 
social and political pressure and threats of violence. It 
would indeed be unfortunate if seductive apostles of 
hate should succeed in turning the hearts of a once 
loyal people against their spiritual shepherds. 
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Mexicans and Puerto Ricans 


BUILD A BRIDGE 


Ir IS BECOMING CLEAR that the Catholic Church 
in the Western Hemisphere may experience a period of 
triumph or tragedy during the century ahead. This issue 
may be settled largely in Latin America. It follows that 
the role of the Spanish-speaking Church will be a cru- 
cial one. 

The Church in the United States will be called upon 
to take a serious part in meeting this challenge. Thus, 
Spanish-speaking Catholics in the United States may 
become a factor of increasing importance to the wel- 
fare of the Church. They may become the link which 
binds the Catholics of North and South America to- 
gether in a new and greater era. 

If this is so, then it throws a new and serious light on 
the apostolate to the Spanish-speaking in the United 
States. The teaching of catechism to Puerto Rican chil- 
dren in East Harlem or the organizing of Catholic Ac- 
tion among Mexican teen-agers are no longer tasks that 
are “local” to New York or San Antonio. They are part 
of the larger challenge that the Church must face 
during the next few generations. 

The problem of Latin America is a question of 
simple arithmetic. It has the most rapidly growing 
population in the world. It has also a very slow-grow- 
ing clergy. Numbers are madly outracing available 
spiritual resources. In 1950, Latin America had a popu- 
lation of 162 million (Mexico and the Caribbean Islands 
included ). This population is expected to double before 
1980; by the year 2000, Latin America, with more than 
half a billion people, may have twice the population of 
the United States and Canada combined. 

Population projections are risky, but there is no doubt 
that populationwise Latin America will demand a lot 
of attention in years to come. At the same time, the 
number of newly ordained priests in Latin America last 
year equaled only 671 or one new priest for every 7,000 
new people. Moreover, almost one third of these priests 
were in Mexico. This population increase in an area 
nominally Catholic, where shortage of priests is alarm- 
ing and lack of religious training appalling, highlights 





Fr. Fitzpatrick, Harvard Ph.D., teaches sociology in 
the graduate school of Fordham University. His im- 
mense knowledge of and love for the Puerto Rican 
people make this article uniquely authoritative. 
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what people mean when they say that a major victory 
or defeat for the Church may be settled in Latin Ameri- 
ca in the next half century. 

All this brings into new focus the importance of the 
apostolate to the Spanish-speaking in the United States, 
an apostolate which is assuming considerable propor- 
tions. There are now more than half a million Puerto 
Ricans in New York City, and 30,000 more will have ar- 
rived by the end of this year. Almost one-third of the 
Archdiocese of New York is now Spanish-speaking. The 
Puerto Ricans’ birth rate is twice as high as that of the 
white population as a whole, and 40 per cent of their 
population is under 15 years of age. Numbers, plus 
youth, plus a high birth rate, mean that the city and 
the archdiocese will become noticeably Spanish. 

Of course, New York is only one small part of the 
picture. A tradition of Spanish Catholicism had existed 
in the Southwest long before European immigrants 
brought the faith to our east coast. But now the increas- 
ing influx of. Mexicans is coming into sharper contact 
with American cities, bringing the problems of the Span- 
ish-speaking more vividly to the attention of Mexican 
and American alike. Estimates say there are at least 3 
million people of Mexican origin in the Southwest. In 
1953, 17,500 Mexicans came legally into the States; in 
1954 the number exceeded 36,000; no one knows how 
many hundreds of thousands have come illegally as 
wetbacks and stayed here. 

Apart from the Mexicans, 33,000 Cubans have come 
to the States in the past eight years; 14,000 more are 
expected to come this year. It appears that the popula- 
tion pattern of the Puerto Ricans holds true for these 
people also: high birth rates, large youthful population. 
This means that the Spanish-speaking population may 
soon begin to approach the proportions of some of the 
great migrations of the past century. If this is true, the 
success of our apostolate to the Spanish-speaking will 
be a critical matter for the welfare of the Church in 
the United States. 

In view of all this, it is quite significant that only a 
month ago His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, circulated 
among his priests the Report of the Conference on the 
Spiritual Care of Puerto Rican Migrants. (Reprints of 
this Report are being prepared and can be purchased at 
$4.75 a copy through the office of the Coordinator of 
Spanish Catholic Action, 453 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) 
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This is a report of a conference, sponsored by their Ex- 
cellencies, Bishop James P. Davis of San Juan, P. R., and 
Bishop James E. McManus, C.SS.R., of Ponce, P. R. 
The conference was held last spring during Easter 
week. It brought together 35 priests from 16 mainland 
dioceses, and 77 priests from the two dioceses in Puerto 
Rico. They came to discuss methods of providing spirit- 
ual care for the Puerto Ricans before they come to the 
mainland, after they settle in mainland cities, or when 
they come as seasonal workers on mainland farms. 
Many of the priests at the conference had had long 
experience climbing the steep mountains of Puerto Rico 
or the shaky steps of tenements in Harlem or the lower 
East Side. They knew the satisfaction and frustration, 
the hope and discouragement of this great apostolate. 


THE CONFERENCE 


One New York priest, for instance, had taken a census 
in April, 1954. He had 3,000 Puerto Ricans in his parish, 
and he was overwhelmed by the work. He took another 
census in November; the number had risen to 5,000. In 
April, on one single block, he had found 26 Puerto 
Rican families. In November he found 26 families, but 
21 of them were different—about an 80-per-cent turn- 
over in eight months. The priest has his heart set on 
opening a school or a community center. Now the city 
officials tell him they are planning to demolish a large 
section of his parish for the erection of a middle-income 
housing project. Thus will the flock be scattered in the 
checker-game life that priest and Puerto Ricans lead in 
the shift and uncertainty of New York’s neighborhoods. 

One priest from an outstanding parish in Puerto 
Rico itself described the conditions under which he 
labors. There are 92,000 people in his parish; there are 
seven priests; the parish covers an area of one hundred 
square miles, much of it difficult mountain territory 
reached only on horseback. He has 500 children in his 
wonderful parochial schools; but 16,000 of his children 
are in the public schools. 

These are typical accounts of a difficult apostolate, 
carried on in the face of great odds, frequent indiffer- 
ence and discouragingly increasing numbers. Some- 
times, even to the zealous but overworked priests, it 
seems as though nothing were being accomplished. 

Yet there was no pessimism at the conference. There 
was nothing but enthusiasm, generous devotion to the 
care of a people who, it was generally admitted, will 
reward that care abundantly in years to come. Signs 
were visible everywhere of the increasing vigor of Cath- 
olic life in the Island itself. Reports from the various 
mainland dioceses gave an inspiring account of heroic 
efforts being made. Testimony was universal that, if 
approached with understanding and respect, the Puerto 
Rican is most responsive and well disposed. 

What makes the Puerto Rican migration unique in the 
experience of the United States is the fact that these are 
the first of our Catholics to come from a mission ter- 
ritory. They are the first Catholics who have come to 
the east coast from a land with a Spanish colonial tra- 
dition. They are the first Catholics who, in many in- 
stances, will face the situation of being integrated into 
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. .. bridge-builders of tomorrow 


existing territorial parishes, instead of into national par- 
ishes established for themselves. 

All these factors add up to a new kind of apostolate. 
It.is an extraordinary challenge, with unusual promise, 
but freighted also with unusual dangers. Success will 
bring to the American Church the added vigor, heroism 
and loyalty of the Spanish influence. Failure will leave 
unfulfilled the rich promise implicit in the migration of 
the Spanish-American to the United States. 


THE MISSIONARY PARISH 


The fact that Puerto Ricans come from a mission ter- 
ritory means that spiritual care in a mainland parish 
becomes a missionary problem. The mission has simply 
been transferred from one place to another. It is true 
that many Puerto Ricans are well instructed and devout. 
But the level of their religious instruction in general 
is extremely low. It was clear to the priests who visited 
Puerto Rico why this is so. There is roughly one priest 
for every 7,000 Catholics. (New York City has one for 
750. ) 

When the Puerto Rican comes to a mainland parish, 
he cannot be expected to fit into its established routine. 
He must be sought out; his confidence must be won; 
he must be patiently and sympathetically instructed 
and taught not only how to practise his faith, but how 
to practise it in a complicated, highly organized city 
parish. 

Personal contact is essential. The Puerto Rican may 
not always be ready to follow a doctrine that is explain- 
ed to him, but he will always follow a priest whom he 
has come to love. If this approach can be made—and this 
was the testimony of every priest who worked with 
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them—the Puerto Rican will become a sincere and de- 
voted Catholic. 

The city parish, however, is not geared to a mis- 
sionary apostolate. Nor has every priest the time or 
talent or disposition to engage in it effectively. But 
unless the city parish can adjust itself to the needs of 
its new flock, instead of insisting that the flock adjust 
itself to the parish, grave doubt was expressed whether 
the Puerto Rican apostolate could ever be successful. 


SPANISH TRADITIONS 


Secondly, the Puerto Rican comes from a land with 
a Spanish colonial tradition. His attachment to the 
Church was not founded so much on the basis of in- 
struction and conviction as on that of social and reli- 
gious customs—his medals, holy pictures, fiestas. 

One of the great legacies of Spain was this immersion 
of its people in a culture which brought the faith into 
every corner of their lives and gave them a feeling of 
strong identification with what they called Catholic. 
They lived through the penetrating silence and rever- 
ence of Holy Thursday and Good Friday; wept with 
the Virgin in the great procession of the Sorrowful 
Mother; acted out in joyful drama the meeting ot Mary 
and the Risen Jesus on Easter morning; brought the 
Infant into their homes before Christmas to assure Him 
of a shelter in their posada; took the place of the Three 
Kings bringing gifts to their children on Epiphany; 
recited the rosary for nine days after the death of a 
loved one; interspersed their speech with familiar ref- 
erence to our Lady and the saints; asked the blessing 
of parents on leaving or returning to their homes. 

Respect for these customs, and an effort to preserve 
whatever can be salvaged of them, is not simply cater- 
ing to trivialities. It is part of the effort needed to save 
what has been the faith for these many thousands of 
people. A pastor needs imagination and ingenuity in 
order to know what to try to preserve among his new 
parishioners’ customs. But more important than that, he 
needs genuine reverence and appreciation for them and 
for the support they give to the faith until the day when 
instruction and conviction make his new parishioners 
able to get along without them. 

Added to this is the pain of the “uprooting”—inevit- 
able in the transition to a new culture—the shift from a 
familiar world where they were at home to a new world 
where they are strangers. This strikes most sharply in 
the family, where Latin cultural patterns leave them 
exposed to serious difficulty. Twenty-five per cent of the 
marriages in Puerto Rico itself are entered upon without 
civil or religious ceremony. It seems that half the Puerto 
Rican families on the mainland are not joined in Cath- 
olic marriage. 


INTEGRATION IN EXISTING PARISHES 


This change of culture and of religious customs would 
not be so great if Puerto Ricans were coming into par- 
ishes that were established just for them. When older 
Immigrant groups came, whether German or Italian 
or Polish, they commonly established parishes where 
their own language was spoken, where many of their 
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customs were preserved and where they were served by 
a clergy of their own culture and background. Some 
dioceses try to arrange this with the Puerto Ricans but 
often it is not possible or advisable. 

They move into scattered sections of overcrowded 
cities, where they find themselves in the center of an 
existing parish, organized by Germans or Italians or 
Irish, with a clergy of different language and back- 
ground, unfamiliar with Catholic life as the Puerto 
Ricans have known it. In such situations the practical 
policy adopted by some dioceses has been that of in- 
tegrating them into the existing parish. There was no 
question that special services must be conducted in 
Spanish, and that the presence of a Spanish-speaking 
priest was essential. 

Most important, the influx of new parishioners places 
on the older residents of the parish a special obliga- 
tion to accept the Puerto Rican as a first-class member 
of the parish. Integration, as was frequently remarked 
at the conference, is a two-way street. If the Puerto 
Ricans are to be integrated with the older residents, 
this implies that the older residents must also be inte- 
grated with the Puerto Ricans. 

As a consequence, “human relations” becomes not 
just a form of “do-goodism” but an essential part of this 
vital apostolate. It consists of the effort on the part of 
older residents to understand the background of the 
Puerto Ricans, to respect them, to share with them the 
opportunity of participating in the common life of the 
parish. 

These were but a few of the important items dis- 
cussed at the conference. There were high hopes that 
they would be the starting point of a more systematic 
and effective apostolate which would insure that the 
Spanish-speaking become a vigorous part of the Church 
in the United States. 


TO BUILD A BRIDGE 


Here in the midst of a Caribbean Island, where the 
cultures of Latin America and North America meet, 
there was also a great confidence that the migration of 
the Latin Americans may, in God’s providence, be pre- 
paring for the future greatness of the Church in Latin 
America. If the Spanish-speaking in the United States 
become a vigorous and well-instructed Catholic people, 
they will be the very ones who can serve as the cultural 
and religious link between the two parts of our hemis- 
phere. 

Coming from the Latin tradition themselves, they 
will have an understanding of the Spanish-American 
which the North American has found it difficult to cul- 
tivate. They will share the background of the ideals 
and character that have made the Spanish great. What 
is more, they will have received the best that a vigorous 
and well-organized Church in the United States has 
been able to give them. They will, in their own lives, 
be the bridge between two worlds, a symbol of the 
Church itself—one in faith but manifold in culture. But 
they can do this only if we older Americans have the 
grace and the wisdom to accept generously the chal- 
lenge that God has given us. 
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Father Gremullion balances the books: 


LOUISIANA, 1955 


Paut M. HEBERT, dean of the Law School, set 
forth the week-end theme, and re-stated the perennial 
theme, in his official greeting on behalf of Louisiana 
State University: 

By heartening contrast with this realism [of Justice 

O. W. Holmes] which would exclude morals and 

objective truths from the solution of human prob- 

lems, you will in the three days allotted to this 
conference consider some of the current problems 
in our society from the viewpoint of a bedrock 
philosophy of religious dogma which accepts man 

as a creature of God with a dignity and with a 

destiny in the hereafter. . . 

An ending to segregation, re-assessment of “right-to- 
work” laws, national sovereignty and the world commu- 
nity were among the problems to which the dean re- 
ferred. He was welcoming a hundred Louisiana lay 
leaders to a November, 1955 conference on “Catholic 
Social Principles and the Body Politic.” 

Readers of the public press—of pun-pulling Time 
or ponderous Osservatore Romano—understand full well 
that these problems have peculiar currency and whirl- 
pool force along the banks of Ole Man River in the 
deep Deep South. That the Louisiana Knights of Colum- 
bus should sponsor such a gathering of 14 lawyers, 12 
workingmen, 10 educators, four full-time union officials, 
and 60 students, professional and business men in the 
shadow of our State Capitol and on the campus of our 
State university, is itself factual evidence that “the old 
order changeth.” 

However, changing social patterns, daily headlined 
and daily deprecated by “Southern gentlemen,” were 
not the main concern of the gathering. Of deeper import 
than the fact of social change is the why. The profound 
significance of this conference is that practical men 
came together to seek out the roots of present change 
and to dig channels for the future. 

In 1948 the American bishops in their annual state- 
ment deplored the prevailing secularism which exiles 
God from the world He has created and keeps Christ 
in the sacristy, sealed off from the social life where men 
work out their salvation. 

French-settled Catholic Louisiana tends ‘to play 
down the Church’s social teaching to a certain degree. 





Rev. Joseph B. Gremillion is pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Shreveport, La. He first described the K. of C. 
plan in our issue of Sept. 13, 1952. 
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This happens for two ideological reasons: a Voltairean 
this-worldly rationalism among the non-religious; a Jan. 
senist, disincarnate spirituality among the religious. 
minded. We Catholics of French descent inherit Vol- 
taire’s world, a world without the spiritual, and Jansen’ 
spiritual life, a life isolated from the taint of the world, 
This supplies historical background for our public 
criticism of papal social doctrine based on natural-law 
morality, and for public resistance to its ad hoc inter- 
pretation by the teaching Church and apostolic laymen. 
In consequence, politics is politics, business is business, 
social customs are social customs, and Sunday Mass 
and sermon have but slight connection with Monday 
morning deals. 

Thus, our week-end conference needed first to estab- 
lish the truth that political or social acts, of citizen or 
body politic, are human acts subject to the moral law, 
and that this moral law derives from the Creator and 
from the very nature with which He endowed man. 

In his opening statement Dean Hebert contrasted this 
truth with that legal “realism” expressed by Justice 
Holmes. Some sixty years ago, writing in the Harvard 
Law Review, Holmes said: 


For my own part, I often doubt whether it would 
not be a gain if every word of moral significance 
could be banished from the law altogether, and 
other words adopted which should convey legal 
ideas uncolored by anything outside the law. 

The Baton Rouge conferees, whether professors or 
ward politicians, constantly witnessed to this current 
agonizing reappraisal of political morality and juris- 
prudence. Dean Hebert recounted how in October, 1955 
he attended a legal-research institute at the University 
of Michigan in the company of many scholars and law- 
school administrators. There the dean of a Midwestern 
State law school, criticizing the propriety of planting 
a listening device in the jury room in connection with 
certain University of Chicago studies of the jury system, 
stated: “I think that there is a moral issue involved. | 
repeat—in our zeal for research, we must recognize that 
not everything scientifically possible is morally justi- 
fied.” 

“To my knowledge,” continued Dean Hebert, “this 
was the interjection of a new word. It was the frst 
time it had been used by any speaker at the conference. 
It was the word ‘moral’.” 

A learned Federal judge, he went on, had objecied 
strenuously. Quite a verbal tiff ensued: “We had an 
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almost visible rebellion at the idea of the interjection 
of any concept of morals as a standard in a discussion 
of law improvement through legal research.” Who won 
the debate is beside the point; that two deans of State 
university law schools should have publicly departed 
from the Holmesian taboo and insisted on moral norms 
in law was news sufficient for the day. 

This trend of the times was further documented by 
a faculty member of Tulane University, Maurice D’Ar- 
lan Needham. This professor of political science and 
editorial writer for the Times-Picayune of New Orleans 
presented findings on “Religious Truth and the Root 
Concepts of the Body Politic,” drawing heavily on two 
recent books: Walter Lippmann’s The Public Philosophy 
(Little, Brown, 1955) and Eric Voegelin’s The New 
Science of Politics (University of Chicago Press, 1952). 
Professor Voegelin teaches jurisprudence at Louisiana 
State Law School. 

Professor Needham traced to its sources and tribu- 
taries that classic natural law flowing from the intellec- 
tual stream of Sophocles, Socrates, Cicero, the Christian 
Fathers, Aquinas, Suarez and Thomas Jefferson, now 
rediscovered and proclaimed by Lippmann as the “pub- 
lic philosophy” to which we must return. 

Government as a positive good, and not a mere neces- 
sary evil, received able treatment by Rev. James J. 
Maguire, C.S.P., director of the Wayne University 
Newman Foundation in Detroit. This led rugged in- 
dividualists to reassess Rousseau’s dicta on the freedom 
of unfettered primitive man in the light of the Catholic 
concept of man’s essentially social nature. 

Mixed in with this theorizing were down-to-earth 
panels on day-to-day subjects: racial integration, labor 
law and the United Nations. 

This was the fifth week-end institute on social prin- 
ciples sponsored in as many years by the State Coun- 
cil of the Knights of Columbus. The conference’s pur- 
pose is not to be just vaguely educative in some general 
way. Its aim is to form a cohesive “school of thought” 
on pressing social problems among leaders throughout 
the State in order that they may acquire that sense of 
mission and solidarity needed to carry Christ into the 
marketplace. It seeks to extend its influence upward 
into the higher realms of social and political theory, 
and downward into the hourly human decisions of big 
business, big government, big labor, Jim Crow. 


Tue CONFEREES publicly expressed their mind 
in this unanimous statement: 

1. “We are grateful to the teaching Church for the 
social doctrines given to us as applying to economic and 
social problems which involve moral issues. It is the 
sense of the conference that we all recognize our re- 
sponsibility as citizens to inform ourselves and to apply 
the teachings of Christ and His Church on these issues 
according to our position and status in life. 

2. “The changing of the traditional pattern of segre- 
gation in race relations is a critical problem of our day. 
This conference recognizes that the ending of past in- 
Justices is right and proper under God’s law and the 
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supreme law of our country. As laymen and as citizens 
we dedicate ourselves to work for just solutions to the 
problems presented, realizing that the full acceptance 
of Christ’s teachings would immediately ease the un- 
usual tensions created by the grave issues involved. 






































3. “Moral issues are involved in the economic prob- 
lems of our society. The teachings of the Church on 
such questions are authoritatively expressed in the 
encyclicals of the Popes and the official statements of 
our bishops. It is the duty of each of us to inform our- 
selves on such teachings and to work for right and just 
solutions in accordance with this spiritual guidance. 

4, “All of the problems of our interdependent society 
find their solution in the application and acceptance 
of the moral law. We live in a world community be- 
cause of modern day technology and communications. 
As members of the human family redeemed by Christ, 
we must proclaim the universal truths and moral bases 
for an international order rooted in justice and brother- 
hood under God.” 

Perhaps these are old thoughts clothed again in the 
same old well-used words. But in the given hic et nunc 
of Louisiana, 1955 they are not without significance. 
At the moment most ears in the deep Deep South are 
deaf to the faintest echoes of the Word made Flesh. 
For the long pull ahead Christ and His Church need 
a body of formed Catholic laymen, full of justice and 
love, who will speak and act. Such men are at hand. 
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PLAIN, 
BLUNT 
SOCIOLOGY 


Some OF MY BEST FRIENDS are social scientists. 
But I must not let sentiment deflect me from the nar- 
row path of purpose. To put my problem in plain, one- 
syllable words, these lines are written to inform my 
out-groupers, to say nothing of my in-groupers and 
peer-groupers, that the jig is up. 

No doubt my present plight would, in an interview- 
situation, be diagnosed by a sociologist as a spontaneous 
outcropping of elements indigenous to the specific mi- 
lieu of the socio-group to which I appertain. It can’t 
be helped. My out-groupers might as well face it. I 
have tossed overboard every ingratiation-technique in 
the whole blessed societal thingummy. My very frame 
of reference has been put upon. 

Social scientists have long since taken notice of my 
problem. It may be recalled how, back in the days when 
they were investigating the effects of the notorious 
broadcast of Orson Welles on Oct. 30, 1938, a scholar 
wrote in The Invasion from Mars (Princeton, N. J., 
1940) that: 


..a highly consistent structuration of the external 
stimulus world may, at times, be experienced with © 
sufficient intensity because of its personal implica- 
tions to inhibit the operation of usually applicable 
internal structurations or standards of judgment. 


Who could ask for anything clearer than that? Here 
social science has put its trained finger directly on my 
difficulty, which is that I have been reading sociological 
journals. 

What is the highly consistent structuration of my 
present external stimulus world? It is the way some 
social scientists write English. And I have unfortunately 
experienced these stimuli with such intensity that, be- 
cause of personal implications, the operation of my 
usually applicable internal structurations has gone and 
gotten itself whoppingly inhibited. 

Keeping in mind that their telic continuums and my 
own are really much more closely coordinated than 
might at first be imagined, I am willing to concede that 
these social-science fellows are doing a remarkable 
job. Many of them are getting far more mileage out of 
a few aggressives and a polysyllabic vocabulary than 
anyone would have thought possible. In totally off-beat 
and un-social-science lingo, they’ve never had it so good. 
Consequently, if one of their aggressives occasionally 
aggresses back at them, isn’t it all in a day’s work? 
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Thurston N. Davis 


Recently, while browsing my way through the Feb- 
ruary, 1955 issue of the American Sociological Review, 
I happened to hit on an exciting report of the American 
Sociological Society’s Committee on Awards. It is a 
warm and human document. The picture sketched there 
is a cozy one: an informal lunch at Berkeley, California; 
problems propounded over coffee and cigars; commit- 
tee members relaxed and reflective. They ask each 
other: Are monetary awards more sought after by 





Some people collect matchbooks. Fr. Davis, 
America’s Editor-in-Chief, mounts linguistic 
butterflies. Early this year (Am. 1/15) he wrote 
“Scrabble on Madison Avenue,” a collection of 
choice specimens from the world of the adver- 
tising agency. Material for the present article 
was all bagged on the wing in standard sociologi- 
cal texts and journals. 





sociologists than awards in kind, such as medals, scrolls, 
inscriptions? When should the award be in money? 
When should a scroll accompany an award? 

To me it was gratifying to think that these baubles, 
symbols of an inner compulsion to set up prestige- 
rating categories, should still attract men whose brows 


are furrowed by years of study of social stratification. 


SYMBOLIC ARTIFACTS 


The revelation that they keep sociometric scores on 
one another, that they even occasionally hand out trin- 
kets to the “upper-uppers,” made them appear somehow 
more accessible, more obviously compounded of com- 
mon clay. A touching note was struck, it seemed, by 
this sentence from the report: “Little if any resources 
should be expended for scrolls, medals-or similar sym- 
bolic artifacts.” This clinched it. These boys face socio- 
economic problems just like the rest of us. 

It was with the article on page 52, however, that 
for a moment we began to lose touch with each other. 
Goodness knows, Prof. Robert F. Winch’s problem is 
as real as you can imagine: how Jack meets and de- 
cides to mate with Jill. It is as old as Adam and Eve, 
as mysterious as a bird’s call under a summer moon. 
But his title brings all this down to earth with a bit 
of a thump. It reads: “The Theory of Complementary 
Needs in Mate-Selection: A Test of One Kind of Com- 
plementariness.” 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 
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Right at the outset the professor tells us something 
of his own attitude toward love. With love defined in 
terms of the lover’s emotional needs, it is feasible, he 
writes, to conceive of the mutual attraction of the 
dyadic love-relationship in terms of the need-pattern 
of the two lovers. It is further hypothesized that the 
need-patterns of the two lovers will be complementary. 


LOVE AMONG THE SOCIOLOGISTS 


Then we plunge into the research project itself. The 
thing was worked out with the help of 25 “white, 
middle-class and native-born” couples—students at 
Northwestern University. Cling to that morsel of off- 
guard language. Up ahead the going is rough. From 
here on in, everybody is on his own. 

First of all, Dr. Winch explains that the 15 variables 
used in his study are to be variously dichotomized and 
double-dichotomized until we have 44 sub-variables on 
our hands. Each lover is now rated on each of the 44 
sub-variables. It is then possible to measure com- 
plementariness by means of the interspousal correlation. 

But let the professor speak for himself: 


[The interspousal correlation] is an R-type corre- 
lation in which the scores of husbands are paired 
with those of their respective wives on the same 
or another sub-variable. With 15 variables broken 
down into 44 sub-variables, the complete inter- 
spousal correlation matrix consists of 15 times 15 
(=225) sub-matrices containing 44 times 44 
(=1,936) elements (or interspousal correlations). 


There is a good bit more of this. Also tables. 

Now, if you have ever worried over almost two 
thousand interspousal correlations, you will readily 
agree that this must have been hard work. I wouldn't 
for a moment presume to tell the members of the ASS 
Committee on Awards how to run their business, but I 
cannot stifle the hope that they will not forget Dr. 
Winch next time they get around to passing out those 
symbolic antifacts. Why not give him the money—and 
the scroll? 


MEATY PROSE 


No matter where you encounter it, there is almost 
always a meaty and muscular quality about the prose 
writing of the social scientist. Nowhere, however, is the 
stylistic fiber more chewy than where discussion turns 
to the object of language itself—communication. Some- 
thing about this topic calls up the best in any social 
scientist worth his keep. 

Ah, when communication is the subject of an inter- 
university summer research seminar, then how the 
monographs sparkle with entropy profiles, cross-cultural 
experiments, high probability sequences and phonemic 
modifications in the speech stream! The progress report 
on psycholinguistics in the Sept. 1954 issue of Items, 
publication of the Social Science Research Council, is 
a lovely specimen. I recommend it. The Items man has 
this to say about babies: 


...0n the motor output side the diffuse vocaliza- 
tions characteristic of infants of all races and cul- 
tures shift rapidly toward frequency profiles of 
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speech sounds characteristic of the parental lan- 
guage. The secondary reinforcing value of produc- 
ing sounds like those of the parents, e.g., sounds 
associated with basic rewards, is operative here. 


This is how it works: Papa says “Goo!” Baby says 
“Goo!” Baby gets to lick the ice-cream spoon. By the 
way, reader, how are your feedback mechanisms work- 
ing along about now? 

As I read stuff like this on communication, the awful 
thought suggests itself that the communicationists them- 
selves are having a dickens of a time communicating. 
If these psycholinguistics people haven't already ap- 
plied for a generous grant from one of the larger foun- 
dations to help them get this thing squared away, 
they appear to need one. After all, money talks. What 
I meant to say is that money is able to integrate syl- 
labic skills into such meaningful combinations of mor- 
phemes as form the traditional subject matter of 
grammar. 

Sociologists are forever interviewing people. The 
things these people (known to those in the trade as 
interviewees ) talk about during the interview often get 
put on tape recorders and are later reproduced in the 
learned journals. It is bracing, as one ploughs along 
through the professional verbiage, to come upon the 
fresh, earthy, monosyllabic talk of these poor aggres- 
sives who haven't the dimmest notion of how they are 
managing to encode their direct and simple world- 
views. It is positively uncanny how, for. folks who 
don’t know their auditory feedback mechanisms from 
their elbows, they make perfectly good sense. Unable 
to tell a phoneme from a football, they communicate 
such statements as “I’m looking out for Number One’; 
“Drinking makes me forget I’ve got a wife”; “You've 
got to look like money to make money.” Poor chaps, not 
a morpheme out of place, and yet they could never 
in a dozen years tell us how they ever came to say 
anything so meaningful. 

A paradox like this certainly gives the professional 
communicationists something to shoot at. Some day, 
of course, psycholinguistics will solve this problem. 
The night is never so dark as just before the dawn. 
In the not-too-distant future, every one will be taught 
to communicate like a social scientist. O frabjous day! 
O brightening morn of a new, enlightened era of ex- 
panded and more elaborate articulatory variations! 





A Priest to Certain Penitents 


Rest, leper-flamed. Here drink, inhale, or taste: 
a well at Sichar cools the heated brow, 

red roses rinse the breath in Magdala, 

and salt of Sodom tangs the palate now. 


Rise, run, my snowy clean—heart speed your heels— 

up to the rubriced side of love oh leap; 

and as you scarcely touch but join that breast 

your throat will catch to hear God laugh or weep. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP 
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World-Wide Net Too Little Known 


SOVIET ESPIONAGE 
By David Dallin. Yale. 510p. $5.75 


With this book Mr. Dallin continues 
his series of valuable studies on the 
foreign politics of the Soviet Union. 
He knows his Soviet Russia well, and 
he does not like it. His studies are 
therefore critically unfavorable but at 
the same time solidly factual and real- 
istic. Mr. Dallin is definitely not among 
those polite apologists for Soviet action 
who, while admitting some mistakes, 
always try to find excuses. 

This is an important book, in that 
it collects data from various fields in 
which Soviet espionage has worked 
and paints a composite picture of this 
world-wide system of subversion. Indi- 
vidual chapters, such as those on the 
Canadian spy ring or espionage in the 
United States in war time, horrifying 
as they are, are the more terrifying 
in that they are but part of a story of 
vileness limited only by the ends of the 
earth. 

Unfortunately for the romancer and 
the lover of cloak-and-dagger stories, 
very little of the espionage of the So- 
viet Union fits into adventure-story lines. 
The human element is all but sub- 
merged. There are stern rules regu- 
lating conduct and relationships with 
others in the same ring. Very often 
an agent succeeds in maintaining an 
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anonymity that even the thorough 
study of Mr. Dallin cannot penetrate. 
Very few personal pictures can be 
drawn of romantic spies plying their 
trade. One is soon lost in a mass of 
details and among a horde of minor 
figures, each following the same gen- 
eral pattern of conduct. 

From an over-all reading of this book, 
one is impressed by the ease with which 
Soviet agents recruit assistants for spy 
work. Communist networks, spread 
throughout the world, are the natural 
recruiting source, but though Soviet 
spy rings use Communist parties in dif- 
ferent countries at every turn, they still 
try to keep the two organizations sep- 
arate, so that any discoveries in one 
ring will not affect the continued 
efficiency of the other. So, the Soviet 
Government can escape responsibility 
by shifting guilt back and forth. 

Another fact that startles is the un- 
concern of so many governments re- 
garding Soviet espionage. This becomes 
evident in the light penalties that were 
meted out to those Soviet spies who 
were brought to trial. There always 
seemed to be an exaggerated concern 
lest the Soviet Government be dis- 
pleased or embarrassed. The Soviet 
Union usually took a stand of offended 
innocence and never admitted part in 
the espionage unless bludgeoned by 
the facts. 
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None the less, most other govern. 
ments were scrupulous in their concern 
lest they be over-severe, lest they seem 





to criticize the Soviet setup, lest, in 
other words, they antagonize the leftist 
elements in their own countries that 
right up to the late ’40s were uncriti- 
cally and enthusiastically pro-Soviet. 

One of the genuinely thrilling chap- 
ters of the book is the Canadian spy 
story and how finally the ring was 
broken by the revelations of Gouzenko. 
Americans will likewise be interested 
and shamed by the success-story of 
Soviet espionage in the United States. 
How startling is the long apparent un- 
concern of our Government for this work 
of subversion, intimations and revela- 
tions of which were simply brushed 
aside. Those caught red-handed in es- 
pionage were let off with light penalties 
or were simply allowed to leave the 
country in order to spare Soviet sen- 
sibilities. 

No one need be surprised that the 
Soviet Union and most countries en- 
gage in espionage; what is shocking 
is the inhumanity of the Soviet system. 
This is therefore a valuable book, for 
it serves not only to alert the Ameri- 
can public to this world-wide network, 
but also makes us healthily dubious as 
to the possibility of absorbing the im- 
personalized, brutal Soviet regime into 
a respectable family of nations. 

Maurice F, MEYERS 
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Our Share in Plowshares 


CAN WE SOLVE THE 

FARM PROBLEM? 

By Murray R. Benedict. Twentieth Century 
Fund. 601p. $5 


While your reviewer was engaged on 
this book, the press carried daily reports 
of the growing crisis in agriculture. 
Within the space of a few days dur- 
ing the second week of December, the 
public learned that farm income had 
slipped another two or three percent- 
age points, that the price of hogs had 
dropped to 1941 levels, and that se- 
vere acreage restrictions in cotton had 
failed to prevent another bumper crop. 
The appearance at such a time of Pro- 
fessor Benedict’s latest study was a pub- 
lisher’s dream come true. 

By this time probably every literate 
adult in the country knows that Ameri- 
can farmers are in trouble. Most peo- 
ple, not excluding urbanites, under- 
stand in a general way the nature of 
the ailment—the inability of markets, 
domestic and foreign, to absorb all 
that our efficient farmers, blessed with 
a long stretch of favorable weather, 
have been producing. 

Not many, however, are familiar with 
the background of the problem, with 
the checkered story of U. S. farming 
since World War I and with the efforts 
of the Federal Government to assure 
agriculture a fair and prosperous part 
in the national economy. 

This background the general reader 
can obtain in Dr. Benedict’s book. After 
two chapters devoted to the nature 
and importance of agriculture as an 
industry and to the causes of its pres- 
ent distress, the author plunges into 
a review of the nation’s farm policy. 

As the reader progresses, he comes 
to see how farmers left to themselves 
were unable to cope with a market in 
which agricultural prices reacted much 
more freely to the law of supply and 
demand than did industrial prices. He 
sees how this initial weakness was com- 
pounded by the abnormal demands of 
World War I, which led farmers, from 
a patriotic as well as a profit motive, 
to expand output with little thought 
of the future. Then, before the hard 
process of readjusting to more normal 
demands had been completed, the 
national economy plunged into the 
Worst depression in history. By 1933 
the value of farm land and building 
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had plummeted to $30.7 billion. In 
1920 it was $66.3 billion. 

The most controversial parts of Gov- 
ernment farm policy—conservation pay- 
ments and price supports—stem from 
this disaster. That is why Dr. Benedict 
can characterize these programs as an 
“anti-depression” policy, and argue that 
since we are now enjoying prosperity 
and are not likely ever again to ex- 
perience a depression as severe as 
that of the 19380’s, the time has come 
to approach farm policy in new terms. 

The key to Dr. Benedict’s thinking 
is his belief that the essence of future 
farm policy must be “a more realistic 
adjustment between supply and de- 
mand.” Just as farmers need to have 
no fear of a major depression, so, too, 
they cannot continue to expect “the 
robust demand of the 1940's.” This 
means, in general, that “adjustments 
will apparently have to be made, either 
on the levels of price support or in 
the volume of production or possibly 
in both.” 

Dr. Benedict is obviously writing as 
an economist concerned exclusively with 
ways and means by which farmers, 
with some help from the Government, 
can adapt their production to what 
people here and abroad will buy from 
them. 

This is also the viewpoint of the 
report, which appears as a chapter in 
this book, of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Committee on Agricultural Poli- 
cy. Says the report: 


Whether through Government ac- 
tion or individually or collectively, 
farmers will eventually find ‘it 
necessary to adjust their output 
to amounts the markets will ab- 
sorb at prices they are willing to 
accept. Government accumulation 
of stocks, with no longer-term ob- 
jective than that of taking them 
off the farmers’ hands, cannot be 
continued for very long. 


Within the limits of a market economy, 
both Prof. Benedict and the Farm Policy 
Committee suggest approaches to the 
problem of surpluses for the various 
commodities. They offer no blueprint, 
though for certain commodities the 
Farm Policy Committee does become 
fairly specific in its recommendations. 
This is notably true of its proposal for 
wheat, which involves not only sharply 
different treatment for the various types 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





HOLY RUSSIA—yes, by our prayers and 
sacrifices and Mary’s help. Know about the 
Russian people and the Church in Russia, 
subscribe to a new periodical. Holy Russia, 
$1 a year. Fathers of Mercy, 1230 Quincy 
Street, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 614”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, uncolored, un- 
sprayed. FOB Groves $3.50 bushel: RIO- 
LEMCA, Deland. Florida. 





ORDINATION & FIRST MASS REMEM- 
BRANCE CARDS. Dealers wanted. Write 
for samples: Louis Prahl, Old York Rd. 
& 35th, Baltimore 18, Md. 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly. Rev. 
Pastor, Carmel, Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





3 BEAUTIFUL APRONS, assorted colors, only 
$1. Guaranteed to be worth $3 or your 
money back, send today to Wm. Rice, 188 
Pine St., Kingston 20, N. Y. 





BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


* Win souls for Christ as a 
ha) Brother of Holy Cross! Our 
Brothers teach, work with 





underprivileged boys, serve 
in the foreign missions, do 
office work, trades, etc. 
Write to: 

Brother Eymard, C.S.C 


100 Dujarie Hall Notre Dame, Indiana 
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of wheat, but also an application of 
the direct-subsidy idea popularized in 
the Brannan Plan. Edwin Nourse says 
that the committee’s suggestions for 
corn and dairy products seem to under- 
estimate the difficulty of the problem. 
This reviewer agrees. He regrets also 
that two of the hottest proposals for 
1956 legislation—the soil-bank plan and 
ceilings on price-support payments— 
came too late for searching treatment 
in this book. 


New Slant on Irish Politicos 


THE BOY WHO MADE GOOD 
By Mary Deasy. Little, Brown. 267p. $3.95 


Irish-American politicians have been 
delineated in many other works of fic- 
tion and biography, often to the ever- 
lasting discredit of the breed, but Mary 
Deasy has compassionately treated a 
Gaelic politico from an entirely different 
viewpoint. Ivor Kelly, the disillusioned 
political warhorse, is seen through the 
not-too-innocent eyes of a college girl 
who falls in love with him. His career 
is etched against the turbulent back- 
ground of a gubernatorial campaign in 
the Upper South. 





All too frequently stories with the 
classic plot of an Irish politician’s down- 
fall are overlarded with sordid and sour 
details, but Miss Deasy has succeeded 
in giving this sort of profile a new per- 
spective and dimension. You come to 
realize the practical difficulties that di- 
lute the most incandescent dreams of a 
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Generally speaking, what one misses 
in these proposals for a new farm policy 
is a perspective going beyond the tribu- 
lations of U. S. farmers and the prob- 
lem of adapting U. S. farm output to 
the domestic and world markets. This 
is a hard-headed, economic approach, 
but is it an adequate approach? 

We live in a world in which half 
the people are ill-nourished and _ ill- 
clothed, a world in revolutionary up- 
heaval, a world threatened by commu- 


talented, hopeful, romantic man. There 
is a good deal of irony latent in the 
book’s title, since Ivor Kelly is by all 
available worldly yardsticks a failure, 
even as his violent death is transfigured 
by the fickle pubic into a fake legend. 

Kelly himself is chiefly seen at second 
hand, as “heroine” Betsy Donlon per- 
sistently unearths his past through flash- 
back reminiscences by the politician’s 
secretary, false friend and campaign 
manager respectively. The really out- 
standing characterization of this novel is 
that of Pat Donlon, whose actions and 
utterances should strike a painfully 
familiar chord with all of us who know 
Irishmen who specialize in self-pity. 

The figure of Pat Donlon is central to 
an understanding of the whole theme. 
Pat would cheerfully sacrifice love, 
honor, courage and imagination on the 
altar of self-preservation and earthly 
enrichment. Like Martha Madden, Ivor 
Kelly and others, Pat has been disillu- 
sioned by life; but for him, success has 
been jeopardized by the connivings of 
others, rather than by his own moral 
shortcomings. Badly needing a winner, 
the contractor ultimately betrays Ivor 
and singles out his daughter as the 
scapegoat for slander, adultery and 
cowardice. His is not a pretty picture. 

His daughter Betsy, through whose 
eyes all events are viewed, certainly has 
rather an amoral viewpoint. She accepts 
people as they are, preferring not to 
change them rather than lose their love 
and friendship. The inconsistencies of 
this approach come to the fore when she 
finally renders a value-judgment on her 
own father. 

Mary Deasy’s unsentimental direct- 
ness may seem to promise an unpleas- 
ant handling of a disagreeable subject, 
but the story moves along in spite of 





nism. In such circumstances one woul} 
like to see an intensive, imaginative 
effort to relate U. S. farm productivity 
to these larger issues. Not that marke 
considerations can be ignored; ob. 
viously they cannot. But to make ma. 
ket considerations almost the sole fae. 
tor in a new farm program is to ignore 
the great crisis of our times. It is t 
turn one’s back on abundance and walk 
the narrow road of restrictionism. 
BENJAMIN L. a 


conclusions that look foregone to the 
reader. The vignette of two different 
types of political campaign is shaped 
with unusual realism and strength. Du- 
ing the first trek Ivor is seen as prac 
tically a martyr to boors, inconvenien- 
ces and Southern summer. In the sec. 
ond, we watch a man struggle to re. 
gain his reputation, after unsubstan- 
tiated smears have been leveled against 
it. The public’s willingness to believe 
in ugly recrimination against a candi- 
date is something that deserves some 
careful thought by all of us. 

P. F. GavacHay 


TAMING THE FORTY-NINER 
By Elisabeth Margo. Rinehart. 240p. $3.75 


Many a five-o’clock commuter may be 
misled into buying this book for its racy, 
scarcely legal pornographic passages. 
Their surprise will be surpassed only 
by their disappointment at discovering 
themselves in possession of a better- 
than-average book on an unusual topic. 
The author writes with restraint and 
good taste of the gold-rushing 49ers 
at play. 

The opening months of the California 
gold rush saw some of the globe’s least 
attractive citizenry scurry for the nug- 
get fields, This incontestable fact pre- 
pares the reader for the realistic, but 
temperate, pictures of the wild, rough 
pleasures of the early prospectors. 

It is commonly thought that the 
miners spent all of their free hours 
with bawds or the bottle. The “49ers 
did have a gigantic thirst for liquor- 
the harder the better. Linked to this 
was a general moral laxity often found 
among overwhelmingly male popula 
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tions using frontier conditions as an ex- 
cuse for inexcusable infidelities. These 
portions of the book are accurate with- 
out being crude. 

Not many of the thousands who came 
seeking a fortune found what they 
sought. All did live, however, in the 
limitless vastness of future hopes. They 
would gamble on a card or against a 
stacked deck. They matched wits with 
a crooked dealer and shot him through 
the heart if they could outdraw him 
with a gun. Their idle hours were spent 
in watching and betting on bullfights in 
which matador and bull were new at 
the business. 

But not all amusements were of the 
bare-knuckled variety. Once the first 
frenzy of the rush subsided, decent 
people such as Mrs. Sarah Royce re- 
established more normal pastimes. 
Neighbors made excursions together, 
friends visited and families gathered 
around the Christmas tree. People 
danced, sang and picnicked. The Cali- 
fornia adults of 1855 showed few signs 
of the 49ers’ lapse into adolescent ir- 
responsibility. © WiLL1AM N., BIscHOFF 





THE SUNSET OF THE 
SPLENDID CENTURY 


By W. H. Lewis. Sloane. 299p. $5 


It does not seem that the Age of Louis 
XIV can be written about too much. 
W. H. Lewis follows his first book on 
this era, The Splendid Century, an 
engrossing study of the policies and 
developments that made this period, 
with the present volume which is a 
fascinating consideration of the person- 
alities of these times. Using the Duc 
du Maine, Louis’ favorite, gentle but 
somewhat inconsequential son by Ma- 
dame de Montespan, as the focal figure, 
Mr. Lewis displays the people, from 
Louis himself down to the purveyor of 
love potions to Madame de Montespan, 
who, for good or for evil, were at the 
heart of the Grand Siecle. 

Mr. Lewis has obviously found much 
new material and very personal detail 
in large part from freshly unearthed 
letters, but he leans heavily though 
judiciously on the better-known jour- 
nals of Dangeau and Saint-Simon. Mr. 
Lewis observes the harmless and some- 
times charming Duc du Maine pass 
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from his cradle in the magnificence 
and moral decay of Versailles, through 
the typical education of an illegitimate 
Prince of the Blood, his Court days 
and somewhat honorary military life 
to his elegant tomb at Sceaux. 

During this progress a whole vast 
society is displayed, and one is made 
to experience its feelings and sentiments, 
to look into the moral fibre of its 
leaders, to test the very heart and 
conscience of its king. 

This book has not only scholarship; 
it has wit and a warm insight into 
human nature—endowments which are 
not always found in an historian. 

Epwin Morcan 


THE WORD 


When eight days had passed, and the 
Boy must be circumcised, He was called 
Jesus, the name which the angel had 
given Him before ever He was con- 
ceived in the womb (Luke 2:21; Gospel 
for Feast of Circumcision). 





Two remarks might be made—of course, 
among many others—concerning the 
liturgical feast of the Circumcision of 
Christ our Saviour. 

The feast happens to coincide with 
the beginning of a new secular calendar 
year. The fact is accidental in the sense 
that it has nothing to do with the sacred 
liturgy and chronology of Holy Mother 
Church. Still, the fact may be useful 
in the sense of being constructively 
suggestive for any son or daughter of 
Mother Church. Each one of us, after 
all, will see only a strictly limited num- 
ber of new calendar years. 

A Catholic man may now explicitly 
recall, for example, the exceedingly 
solid truth that both eternal salvation 
in the next world and any degree of 
supernatural excellence (holiness, that 
is) in this world depend, to some de- 
finite extent, on the free cooperation 
of the individual human being. One of 
the more curt pointed epigrams of St. 
Augustine runs somewhat like this: 
Qui sine te fecit te, non sine te salvabit 
te—He who made you without your 
collaboration will not save you without 
your cooperation. 

Any honest Christian will thus be 
led to reflect, with reference to such 
cooperation, on the year now forever 
elapsed. And since the mere notion of 
voluntary cooperation in any enterprise 
instantly establishes the same doctrine 


of the authentic freedom of the human 
will, it becomes impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the rational activity or 
endeavor that goes by the name of a 
resolution is a procedure wholly reason- 
able and genuinely commendable. Sin- 
cere resolutions, whether of the new- 
year variety or any other, make quite 
good sense. 

In plain terms, then, the legitimate 
question of the moment for the earnest 
Catholic layman will be: in the inter- 
ests of my salvation and personal sanc- 
tification, what might I reasonably do 
in this coming year that I did not do 
last year? 

Should our man begin now to take 
an interest of a most practical sort in 
weekday, non-obligatory Mass? Could 
he undertake a much more disciplined 
and wholesome Lent in 1956? Would 
it be possible at long last to stop giv- 
ing pain of any kind to others? Is it 
time to make a profound, final act of 
acceptance of the conditions of indi- 
vidual life as God decrees them? Will 
1956 see this Catholic man making a 
closed retreat, as, perhaps, 1955 did 
not? 

A second aspect of the feast of the 
Circumcision is not so remote from the 
first as might on sight appear. It is not- 
able that the liturgy for this festival 
says little about the sacred event itself 
or about the Holy Name which our Re- 
‘'deemer then won with pain. What the 
liturgy keeps insisting upon is Mary. 
and her essential part in the wonder 
of the Incarnation. 

For the liturgical celebration of the 
Circumcision is a festival of the human- 
ity of Christ. But humanity means a 
human body, and our beloved Saviour 
received His human body, under God, 
from Mary, His true Mother. The 
Creator of mankind, sings the Church 
on this day, taking a living body, 
deigned to be born of the Virgin. 

The lovely original redemptive pat- 
tern has never changed. We reach God 
only through Christ, but we reach 
Christ always through Mary. As the 
good Catholic layman considers a fit- 
iting resolution which will deepen his 
spirituality in 1956, he will wish to 
‘consult God’s Mother on the question. 


Through her also he will seek the 


genuineness and the fortitude that will 
make his resolution stick, and perhaps 
lead to something even better and 
higher in 1957. And so on; for a good 
man will run out of years before he 
runs out of desire to do a bit more for 
the dear love of his Lord Christ. 
VincENT P. McCorry, S.]. 
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THEATRE 





SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF 
AN AUTHOR. It has been said that 
Shaw, Wilde and Pirandello are the 
three great wits of the modern stage. 
The last-named is the author of the 
enigmatic drama which for the next 
six weeks will occupy the premises at 
the Phoenix. It will take your reviewer 
at least seven weeks to figure out why 
Pirandello—first name, Luigi—ever came 
to be bracketed with Shaw and Wilde 
as a dramatic humorist. 

Your observer is fairly familiar with 
the two English dramatists, between 
covers as well as on the stage, and 
has never been in doubt where genuine 
humor left off and gags began. He has 
read Mark Twain, Rabelais, Jonathan 
Swift, Samuel Butler and Chick Sale. 
Not all those writers, of course, are 
safe reading for immature minds. But 
any intelligent mind can follow the 
story and laugh at the right places. 

But this Pirandello is so mysterious 
that he is probably known in the trade 
as the mystics’ mystic—the perfectionist 
of the craft. In Six Characters etc., 
the scene of the action is the bare 
stage where a play is in rehearsal. Sud- 
denly six baleful figures appear, de- 
manding that their story be dramatized. 
When the director reluctantly consents, 
the characters compete with the actors 
and the actors get into temperamental 
hassles with the characters. The result 
to the casual playgoer who, like your 
observer, can boast of no higher than 
average intelligence, is an exhilarating 
excursion in utter confusion. 

The play apparently makes sense, 
however, to Pirandello addicts who 
have a working knowledge of the theory 
of the relativity of truth and under- 
stand the three levels of reality. They 
can have it. 

The play, like all Phoenix produc- 
tions, is performed by a distinguished 
cast that includes Kurt Kasznar, Fran- 
cis Bethencourt, Betty Lou Holland, 
Natalie Schafer and Whitfield Connor. 
As distinguished performers, directed 
by Tyrone Guthrie, they render the 
distinguished performance expected of 
them. The producers are T. Edward 
Hambleton and Norris Houghton, in 
association with Clinton Wilder. The 
negligible scenery was designed by 
Klaus Holm and the costumes, 1922 
vintage, were copied by Alvin Colt. 

In production and performance the 
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play is A-1. On the creative side, how- 
ever, it’s strictly for egg-heads. As 
George Jean Nathan said of another 
Pirandello play, Six Characters etc. is 
an exciting intellectual drama for blind 
men. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


THE COURT MARTIAL OF BILLY 
MITCHELL. In the conflict between 
the claims of authority on one hand 
and of individual conscience on the 
other, Colonel (formerly General and 
posthumously General again) William 
Mitchell is one of the most striking 
symbols of the individual in modern 





times. As far as respective viewpoints 
go, the verdict of history is overwhelm- 
inly in Mitchell’s favor in his clash with 
the military brass-hats. His public in- 
dictment of the War and Navy depart- 
ments, in defiance of military discipline, 
was a protest against the callous dis- 
regard in high places for the lives of 
Air Service personnel, risked daily with 
obsolete equipment and a lack of ele- 
mentary safety precautions. In a broader 
sense it was also a warning against the 
folly of a military defense policy that 
failed to take into account the potential 
of air power. 

The radical shift in orthodox military 
thinking during the years is brought 
out graphically near the close of the 
WarnerColor, CinemaScope film based 
on Mitchell’s court-martial. Mitchell 
(Gary Cooper) is subjected to a devas- 
tating cross-examination by the best 
legal mind in the Army (Rod Steiger) 
about his published views on the con- 
duct of future wars. The prosecutor’s 
aim (at least half-accomplished) is to 
discredit Mitchell by showing him to 
be a hopelessly impractical visionary. 


Yet the predictions, which seemed sq 
fantastic a short thirty years ago—super- 
sonic flight, the destruction of navies — 
and cities from the air, the sneak attack — 


by Japan on Pearl Harbor—are, to put 


it mildly, no longer a matter of contro-— 


versy. 


The film’s estimate of Mitchell, with — 
which no one is likely to quarrel, is 
that he was a hero because he was 


right and because he made his com- 


plaint publicly only when he had ex. ~ 
hausted all the possibilities of being ~ 
He — 
also made it with complete readiness 


heard through regular channels. 


to accept the consequences of his ac- 
tions. 

The screen play, by Emmet Lavery 
and Milton Sperling, is forcefully and 
judiciously written. It does not, for 
example, make the mistake of painting 
Mitchell’s adversaries as out-and-out 
villains, but if anything errs by going 
too easy on them. And the performances 
of the virtually all-male cast—Charles 
Bickford, Ralph Bellamy, Fred Clark, 
James Daly, etc., as well as a large 
group of bit players made up to re- 
semble prominent public figures, are 
superior. Altogether the picture is an 
unusually intelligent and absorbing 
piece of family entertainment. Its wis- 
dom, however, is hindsight, of little 
assistance to the present and future 
Billy Mitchells of this world, destined 
to be dishonored until they are dead 
and proved dead right. (Warner) 


Small Fry Christmas Entertain- 
ment 


THE LITTLEST OUTLAW is a minor 
Walt Disney live-action film in Techni- 
color. It concerns a small and very ap- 
pealing Mexican stable boy who runs 
away with a prize Army jumper to 
save the horse from an unjust sen- 
tence. There is a good deal of the 
charm of a fairy story about the pic- 
ture and also some superb riding se 
quences. (Buena Vista) : 


q 
HEIDI AND PETER is a sequel to the | 
version of Heidi made two years ag 
with much the same cast and produc: | 


tion staff as well as the disadvantage @ 


of dubbed-in English substituted for its | 
original German dialog. It is more” 
acutely angled than its predecessor to ~ 
ward children rather than the young 
heart of all ages, but its other differen 
—color photography—gives added é 
thetic weight to its magnificent Swiss” 
Alpine scenery. (United Artists) 
Morra WALSI 
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